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ABSTRACT 


This thesis describes a "Probabilistic Learn- 
ing System" (PLS) which uses its past experience 
to solve the given problem in a better manner in 
the future. The program has been mainly written in 
LISP. Some of the routines have been written in 
C. The learner (i.e the PLS) develops a Knowledge 
base from the past experience. This knowledge base 
is applied in the future for decision taking and 
solving the problem. The task on which the learner 
is tested is the insertion of a peg in the hole by 
a Robot in a mechanical assembly operation. The 
position of the hole has some probabilistic dis- 
tribution and the Robot is expected to develop an 
optimal search strategy and, as its experience 
grows , to reduce the average distance it travels 
to find the hole position. Throughout the work 
attempt has been made to parallel the learning of 
a human being performing a similar task. 
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1. Introduction 


Industrial Automation has for quite some time been one 
of the major topics of research. Attempts are being, made to 
develop systems which can run with the least intervention 
from human beings. In a manufacturing situation ( especially 
flexible automation ) the ’’ assembly operation " has proved 
to be one of the most difficult to automate. 

Of late , considerable interest has been generated in 
the application of Artificial Intelligence techniques to the 
manufacturing situation. The technological advances of the 
past decades have brought in challenging prospects of 
automating and mechanising a wide variety of traditionally 
human intellectual tasks. One of the remarkable abilities of 
intelligent human beings , learning , has for long been an 
active research area. 

Our work is an attempt to explore the applicability of 
a learning system in a manufacturing situation. 

Usually a number of basic operations go up to make the 
whole assembly operation. Peg insertion is one of the most 
basic operations performed during the assembly phase. We 
have picked up this problem to test our learning system. 

2. Need for a probabilistic learning system : 


A learning algorithm has the potential to improve its 
performance as its experience increases. In an idustrial 
situation it is normally quite difficult to make a set-up 
such that the production system always performs near the 
optimum condition. Also , if the situation is dynamically 
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changing then it will be next to impossible to keep changing 
the set-up to meet the near optimality condition. However , 
if the system itself is capable of inducing some informa- 
tion from its attempts to perform the task, then it is 
likely that the condition for near optimality can be met by 
the system dynamically. As the system will be expected to 
learn from data which may not be complete it is likely that 
it will have to do some sort of probabilistic induction on 
the data available to it. 

In a mechanical assembly , typically , operations 
like picking up objects , or mating of two parts , or plac- 
ing an object in some place are done. In other words most of 
the operations in a mecahnical assembly involve some sort of 
interaction between two or more objects. The locations at 
which these objects appear are determined by some proba- 
bilistic distribution. One of the difficulties during 
assembly is precisely this uncertainity in location of the 
objects . 

Hence the motivation to build the Probabilistic 
Learner System. We believe that if our learning system can 
be made powerful it can prove to be a very important tool 
in the mechanical assembly operation. 

Learning has generally been classified into five 
categories. They are as follows : 

3. Types of learning : 


[1] Rote Learning : This is the simplest kind of learning 
and requires no inference of knowledge on part of the 
task performer. Everything that the system has to do is 
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programmed explicitly by the programmer. Thus most of 
the burden for the performance of the system lies on 
the programmer. 

[2] Learning by being told : In this class of learning , 
the knowledge from the source , which may be rules and 
some advice , is transformed by the learner into an 
internally usable representation. The key issue in this 
learning is the development of procedures to implement 
advice that is not directly executable by the learner. 

[3] Learning by analogy : This type of learning is to 
transform and apply former knowledge to a new , similar 
situation. 

[4] Learning from examples : The learner is presented with 
both positive and negative examples of a concept. The 
learner induces a general concept from the given sets 
of examples and counterexamples. The concept induced by 
the learner is such that it just accepts all the posi- 
tive examples and rejects all the negative examples. 

[5] Learning by observation : In this kind of learning , 
the example events do not contain class information and 
the learner is, to a very large extent, unsupervised. 

4. Overview of the thesis : 


The research described here deals with what is called 
’ incremental learning’ . In this type of learning the learner 
normally has a goal task to perform. The task may be to 
reach some final configuration given any initial configura- 
tion or, as in our case , to insert the peg in the hole 
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where the hole may appear with some probabilistic distribu- 
tion unknown to the learner initially. It is important that 
whether the learner has learnt completely or not , it has to 
perform the task. It may also so happen that after it has 
learnt a particular distribution a new distribution may 
begin to emerge. The learner must have the potential to 
learn the new distribution (and if necessary discard a part 
or the whole of the information learnt earlier ) . 

Currently, the search for the hole in a peg insertion 
problem is done by programming a nominal position for the 
hole , and then each time searching around the hole exhaus- 
tively in a square spiral ( with increments of 1 BRU for 
each round. A BRO is the basic resolution unit of the 
robot ) . 

This is an exhaustive search method and it potentially 
has many disadvantages. For example , if the programmer has 
programmed a position very far from the actual centroid 
position of the determining distribution ,then the robot is 
going to travel unnecessarily large distances each time it 
performs the peg insertion. On the other hand if the work- 
piece is going to appear from two or more different samples 
of production runs with (perhaps) different distributions 
.then it is quite likely that these two distributions may 
be shifted , or rotated , or may even be totally different. 

Thus even if the programmer has correctly programmed 
the nominal position near the centroid , the hole may rar- 
erly or even never appear at the nominal position. Even if 
the workpiece appears only from a single sample and has only 
one distribution attributed to it , it is quite possible 
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that the distribution may not be symmetric about the axis 
about which the square spiral is symmetric. Also as time 
passes , wear and tear can cause a shift in the distribu- 
tion. The programmed position may begin to considerably 
differ from the new centroid. 

In other words , the method presently employed in the 
industry will work well only for those situations in which 
the overall distribution is static with respect to the 
space , is symmetric about the axis of symmetry of the 
spiral , and the probability of finding the hole decreases 
radially outwards in all the directions. 

Clearly , if the robot could learn any of the distri- 
butions that it encounters on line , all these inefficien- 
cies could be removed. Moreover learning could very well be 
profitably used in many other applications in which learning 
of an unknown distribution is important for its efficient 
performance. 

This is perhaps only one of the many learning situa- 
tions that a general learning system will encounter in a 
manufacturing system. So it is very much undesirable to 
develop an algorithm which can only solve one class of prob- 
lems. As one of the main ideas of our research work was to 
be able to get an insight into a more sophisticated learning 
system , it has throughout been our attempt to look at the 
higher goal of developing a general learning system which 
may learn by any of the five methods mentioned earlier. 

Consequently , we see our entire work in the light of 
decision making and we see our entire problem as a product 



of some higher level decision making i.e the very decision 
that this situation has to be solved the way our learner is 
doing it ,,is the result of some higher level decision making. 

The ability to make decisions is central to AI systems. 
Expert systems make decisions between alternative options. 
Programs for "planning" and "design" assemble sets of can- 
didate plan steps or design alternatives , and then decide 
among the alternatives. Decisions are made in adopting or 
eliminating hypotheses , in selecting strategies for problem 
solving, choosing moves in a game and in growing and pruning 
search trees in learning and discovery. Indeed every heuris- 
tic , and every inference in an AI system is ultimately con- 
cerned with a decision to follow some path in preference to 
others . 

Our learning system is called the "Probabilistic Learn- 
ing System" (PLS) and as the name implies , it probabilisti- 
cally infers knowledge from the data available to it. 
Though statistical data is used and classified , it differs 
markedly from the statistical methods generally connoted by 
the term. The distinction between the methods of "machine 
learning" and " statistical data analysis " is primarily 
due to the differences in the way techniques of each type 
represent data and structure within data. That is , methods 
of machine learning are strongly biased towards symbolic (as 
opposed to numeric ) data representation. 
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2. PROBABILISTIC LEARNING SYSTEM - PLS 

PLS has been implemented on a 68020 based machine , 
using the 4.2 UNIX OS. The code has been written in "Frana 
Lisp" . 

1 . Introduction 


We call our learning system the ’Explorer’ . The design 
of the Explorer is based on the following model of the peg 
insertion task. 

Assume : 

There are several bins kept in the form of a rectangu- 
lar grid on a plane ground. A man has to pick up an object 
from a house nearby and place in the only bin { hole ) which 
has no object inside it. At any time there is exactly one 
bin which has no object in it. The man has to find the 
hole without travelling more than some fixed distance .fail- 
ing which the search is aborted. After the man has found the 
hole (or has aborted the search due to limit on the distance 
traveled ) a new situation is set-up and the man has to 
repeat the task of picking up another object and placing it 
in a new empty bin . Furthermore , all bins are closed and 
the man has to open up the bin to test whether an object is 
present in the bin or not. 

Now the problem is to determine the path the man will 
follow in searching for the empty bin as his experience 
grows. If the empty bin appears at totally random locations 
then there is nothing to learn and probably the man will 
make an exhaustive search for the bin. However, if some 



pattern begins to emerge as his experience grows then it is 
likely that he will modify his search path in future 
attempts ; but how should he modify his search path so that 
he can reduce the average distance traveled ? 

In the first attempt he has no previous experience and 
thus will have to follow some strategy which is exhaustive. 
Let's say , he starts at the center of the grid and goes 
outwards in a square spiral. After finding the first bin , 
in his next attempt he spirals around the first solution. 
Perhaps, to play safe , in his first few attempts he will 
traverse a square spiral around the approximate centroid of 
the previous experience. 

When he first begins to sense the formation of a clus- 
ter in some region he starts forming a belief from his 
experience to date. This is the region that he is likely to 
visit first in his next attempt , failing which he extrapo- 
lates his belief to search for the empty bin. If this stra- 
tegy also fails then he reverts back to his earlier strategy 
of searching exhaustively by moving around the approximate 
centroid (without visiting the previously visited bins ) . 

Now let us look at the problem more formally : 

A Robot has to perform a task over some event space. In 
the case of peg-insertion , picking up the peg from a bin , 
finding the hole and inserting the peg in the hole becomes 
the task. The event space is the set of all the events that 
can take place and in peg-insertion it becomes the set of 
all the co-ordinates where the hole might appear. We also 
impose the restriction that the hole can appear only at 
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points with integer co-ordinates . In general , the events 
are restricted to an integral grid in some abstract co- 
ordinate space and the distance is defined by the Eucledean 
metric over these abstract co-ordinates . 

2. Formulation of the problem : 


To test our Explorer we have formulated the problem of 
peg insertion as follows : 

All the pegs are perfectly oriented and placed in some 
place "P-pick". The robot has to always pick up a peg 
from the same spot and insert it in the hole. The peg is 
always assumed to be present at the same spot for the picking 
up operation and is perfectly oriented. After picking up the 
peg the robot has to insert the peg in the hole. The posi- 
tion of the hole is not known. It is in this phase that we 
are testing our learning algorithm. It is assumed that after 
the robot has found the hole , it is able to insert it in 
the hole by the standard methods used in the industry. 

It must be noted here that in the whole process of 
peg-insertion there may be many kinds of information the 
Explorer can learn to improve its performance. For example , 
it may be able to learn the distributions of the clearances 
between the peg and the hole , or it may be able to learn 
the best angle of insertion etc. Presently we have res- 
tricted ourselves to running our algorithm to the stage of 
searching for the hole. 

3. General discussion : 


Any learning system minimally comprises of : 
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[1] An algorittim ( the solver ) which encodes the strategy 
for the ' search task and uses the representation which 
is acquii"ed and modified as learning progresses. 

[2] The learning algorithm which modifies and improves the 
representation according to the observed behaviour of 
the system . The figure shows the various blocks and 
the nature of information flow between the blocks. In 
this diagram the learning element retains a condensed 
version of its experience from one iteration to the 
next . 

In the case of peg- insertion the average distance trav- 
eled by the robot to find the hole is to be minimized. 

Let us take a small example of two cells to illustrate 
how the strategy adopted by the robot affects the final dis- 
tance traveled. 

Suppose we have just two cells C-1 and C-2 such that to 
traverse both the cells completely , distances A-1 and A-2 
respectively have to be traveled , and let the probabilities 
of finding the hole in these cells be pi and p2. ( Within a 
cell the probability is assumed to be uniformly distributed. 
) Also assume that during the search C-1 is visited first. 
If the hole is not found in C-l then C-2 is visited. If the 
hole is not found in C-2 then the search is aborted and 
another problem is begun. Thus over a large number of tri- 
als, and ignoring the distance to be traveled between the 
cells, the average distance that the robot will travel will 
be 
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Fig. 2 

E;iplorer has three main blociss 
LXl OSL "" The Operating System 
112 3 SOLVER 
1133 LEARNER 

'Solver' and 'learner' are unaware o*f each other's 
existence^ They become active only on being requested 
by the OSL. OSL interacts with the SOLVE Fv‘ wi”iile solving 
tlie problem. A-fter he problem is solved the OSL 
invokes the learner only i-f it -feels the need tor 
learning again. Otlierwise the OSL makes only a small 
modification in the learned information. If the 
learner is invoked by the OSL then it overwrites the 
earlier learnt information by the newly learnt inforrffa- 
1 1 on . 





= pi * A-1 /2 + (1 - pi) * A-1 

+ (1 - pl)[ p2*A-2 /2 +(1 - p2)*A-23 

or we have 

av-dis = (1 - P1/23A-1 + (1 - pl)(l - p2/2)A-2 

Now generalizing the above case for more than two cells 
and aborting the search only after the distance traveled 
exceeds a certain limit A-limit, we have the following 
analysis : 

Let ’n’ cells be already formed which have to be 
visited and let them be numbered C-1, C-2, C-3 ... ,C-n 

such that the Explorer travels first to C-1 , then to C-2 
and so on. Also , let A-1 , A-2 .... ,A-n be the maximum 
distances that the robot may have to travel to test each 
cell completely for the presence of the hole. (Note : the 
distance required to reach the cell is being ignored in the 
analysis . ) 

Let the probabilities that the hole is located in these 
cells be pi , p2 ,p3 , ... , pn respectively. 

Using this strategy the average distance traveled over 
a large sample of trials will be : 

= (1 - pl/2)A-l + (1 - p2/2)A-2 * (1 - pi) 

+ (1 - (pi + P2))(l - p3/2)A-3 
+ till the last cell. 

Representing (1 - pi/2)A-i by B-i and assuming that the 
hole will be found within the A-limit we can represent the 
equation for the average distance as : 



ir 

av--dis B-1 (1 - rl)B-2 + (1 - [pi + p2])B-3 + 

(1 - [ pi + P2 ]) B-n 

+ q^Ui/2(A-limit - (A-1 + A-2 + A- 3 + A-n)) 

- B- 1 -t B-2 + B-n 

- ([pi] B-2) 

- ([Pl + P2] B-3) 

■ ([pl P2 + p3] B-4) 


- ( [pl + p2 + p3 p{n-l}] B-n) 

+ q*q/2(A-liiait - (A-1 + A-2 + A-3 + A-n)) 

where q is the probability that the hole 

will not be found within the ’n’ ceils. 

The above analysis assumes that whatever probability 
distribution of events can be inductively inferred from the 
history of actual events does indeed match the actual ^ proba- 
bility distribution ( also called the determining distribu- 
tion ) . In such a case we say that the complete knowledge 
is known to the Explorer, 

Moreover , for optimality , it is also assumed in the 
analysis that the ideal inductive inference of the previous 
paragraph has actually been made ; i.e , the set of past 
events has been partitioned into cells in an optimal manner 
and the optimal search order on these cells has been chosen. 

The above situation is unrealistic as the Explorer nor- 
mally will have only partial information and its information 
is likely to have considerable amount of uncertainity , Also 
the optimum clusters will have to be decided by it rather 
than given to it. 

Furthermore , the Explorer will be working under a time 
constraint. In an Industrial situation it will be expected 
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to perform not only reliably but also quickly. Clearly to 
find the best possible clustering at any learning stage 
will be computationally extremely costly and in most cases 
unnecessary . 

Thus to reduce the time complexity of the algorithm , 
we have restricted the cells to rectangular cells only. Also 
, the algorithm attempts to find a good clustering rather 
than the best possible clustering. 

Our clustering algorithm takes the set of all events 
and partitions it according to some set of rules provided to 
it. First , the clustering algorithm partitions the event 
space into cells , and then uses these cells to form higher 
level concepts (i.e clusters) to form what we call the set 
of beliefs "B" . 

Please see the figures '5,4 S- ^ which show in the case 
of peg-insertion problem 

1. The event space 

2. The cells , and 

3. The clusters 

4. Discussion of the Algorithm : 


We will discuss the whole algorithm for the PLS by 
describing the various procedures that form the main frame- 
work of the PLS. Simultaneously we will also keep describing 
how the various procedures are linked with each other in the 


PLS. 






Fig. 4 

A cell is a cluster of some events in the event space 
'E'. These cells represent the concrete belief of the 
Explorer denoted by 'C— BELIEF'. 
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4.1. Basic Concepts : 


Given any set of events ,we wish to cluster them so as 
to be able to make decisions (for search ) . The main func- 
tion of the clustering algorithm is to collect information 
in such a manner that it's output is 

1) easy to use 

2) fast to access and is 

3) representative of a very large percentage of the 

knowledge domain. 

The Explorer stores most of the information in the form 
of cells. These cells are the quanta of information over 
which higher level clusters are formed by the Explorer. Any 
information that the Explorer extrapolates is from these 
higher level clusters. 

4.2. Clustering algorithm 


The aim of clustering data is to be able to finally use 
the clusters for some task. Thus the nature of clustering 
will be considerably influenced by the final task to be per- 
formed. 

The clustering algorithm is typically supplied with the 
following information : 

[a] What are the minimum requirements for the formation of 
a cell ? 

[b] What conditions must be satisfied by the elements of 


the cell ? 
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[c] What criteria are sufficient to split a cell into 
smaller cells ? 

In the case of peg-insertion the following information 
is provided to the algorithm for partitioning the event 
space . 

[1] A cell must represent at least ’n’ % (user defined) of 
the total number of instances which occurred in the 
event space. 

[2] Within a cell a minimum nximber of events must be neigh- 
bours i.e adjacent to each other. 

[3] A cell must be divided if the Explorer is confident 
that on division of the cells less amount of resource 
is spent in testing the new cells than when the cells 
stay undivided. 

Essentially the algorithm minimizes the differences 
within the cells and maximizes the differences between 
cells . 

4.2.1. Partitioning Algorithm : 


The partitioning algorithm begins by fitting a large 
cell in the event space such that all the events are 
covered. Now it invokes a procedure " divide " which given 
any cell divides it into as many smaller cells as is possi- 
ble , consistent with the rules given for partitioning (as 
has already been described earlier ) . 

After the partitioning is complete , we essentially 
have a number of small cells. Quite possibly some of the 
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neighbours of the cells which deserve to be part of the cell 
could have been left out while dividing . Thus after the 
event space has been partitioned the "grow" procedure is 
invoked which essentially picks up the neighbours of the 
cell subject to the condition that these inclusions improve 
the rating of the cell. 

4.2.2. Procedure divide 

This procedure takes a cell and divides it in accor- 
dance with the rules of partitioning . At any one given time 
the cell can be represented by a set of tuples of co- 
ordinates of the event space. For example , in the peg- 
insertion problem each tuple consists of the X and the Y 
co-ordinates of an event. At any time the division of the 
cell takes place only with respect to one co-ordinate . (For 
the event space with X and Y as the only co-ordinates the 
cell is divided either parallel to X-axis or the Y-axis ) . 
The cells formed from the division of the parent cell are 
again divided recursively till no more split is possible. 

4.2.3. Division of a cell : 

A trial plane for splitting the cell is tried at each 
integer value of the co-ordinates in the event space ( for 
peg-insertion there are only two such co-ordinates ; viz X 
and Y ). 

Figures 6 sl 7 show these concepts for the case 
when there are only two co-ordinates in the event 
space. 


Each such division is rated ( the function used for 
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rating is presented a bit later ) . The division is made at 
the plane where the rating is maximum . A cell is not 
divided if the sum of the rating of the sons is less than 
that of the parent . Also , if on division one of the cells 
has elements less than ’n’ % of the total number of the ele- 
ments , then the information present in the cell may be 
lost to the learner because such a cell will not be allowed 
by the clustering algorithm ( condition 1 above ) . 

Thus , while rating each division a penalty is attached 
if information is lost in the manner described above . 

Some of the information lost due to the discarding of 
the cell can sometimes again become part of a cell later on 
when the procedure "grow" is invoked . Procedure "grow" 
essentially tries to pick up the events in the neighbourhood 
of the cell. 

Following definitions will be useful in describing the 
rating function. 

radius of a cell : r 

r = (4 Area-of -cell )/perimeter-of -cell 
Influence of a cell : I 

I = (probability-of -event-occurring-in-cell)/r 

Level-of-conf idence : *C Level-of-conf idence is 

representative of how sure the Explorer is that its set 
of beliefs "B" and the determining distribution do not 
differ much. We represent level-of-conf idence by a 
fraction ’*C’ such that 0 <= *C <= 1.0 



Fig. 6 Division o-f a cell. 


A trial plane for splitting the cell is tried at each 
integer value o-f the variables in the -feature space. 
The cell is not physically split now. Each trial divi- 
sion is rated and the best division is made at the 
plane where the rating is maiiimum 

Result o-f division of the cell is one of the following: 

Ca3 No division at all 
CbH One smaller cell 


CcJ Two smaller cells 




x~a^LS 


Fig. y 

Procedure 'grow' expands the area of the cell to 
include more events. Growing is done by expanding each 
side of the cell one by one. 
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Fig. 8 

Influence is very similar to the concept of gravita- 
tional field of earth. 

Let a cell have a radius 'r' (computed by the formula 
4 * Area/Perimeter) and let the probability of success 

in the cell be 'p'- 

Then potential at a distance d is 
= p/r for d < r 


= p/d 


for d >= r 
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Fig. °\ 

It may so happen that while trying a trial plane, one 
o-f the cells may not satis+y the minimum requirements 
•for the -formation o-f a cell. Obviously, i-f physically 
division is done at this plane, then one o-f the cells 
will be discarded. The in-formation carried by the dis- 
carded cell is thus lost. While trying the trial 
pi anes .rating o-f such a division includes a penalty 
proportional to the lost in-formation. 



In the peg-insertion problem , level-of -confidence is 
the probability that the Explorer will find the hole within 
the cells. 

Let us take a cell ’C’ and if this were to become a 
part of the belief then let the resource that is expended on 
an average if this belief were tested first be ’R’ (In the 
case of peg-insertion the distance traveled by the Explorer 
to test the possibility of the solution within the cell is 
the resource ’R’ ). Let us represent the influence of the 
cell C as ’I ’.Also , at this stage , let the level of confi- 
dence of the Explorer be ’ *C ’ . 

Now if the cell C has to be divided into two cells cl 
and c2 , and either of the cells do not meet the requirement 
for the formation of a cell the particular cell will not be 
formed i.e the resource expended on that cell will be 0 but 
it will face a penality for losing the influence of the par- 
ticular cell in the formation of a set of beliefs . 


After 

partitioning the 

event 

space 

into 

cells 

, the 

learner starts clustering 

these 

cells 

into 

higher 

level 

structures 

. This permits it 

to 

recognize 

patterns 

which 


cannot be described by the simple cells described above. In 
particular , cells necessarily are rectangles oriented along 
the axes with uniform distribution of events assumed inside 
them. Clusters, on the other hand , will be considered as 
representing arbitrarily oriented ellipses of arbitrary 
eccentricity with event probability assumed to be decreasing 
radially outward from the centroid of the ellipse . For 
example, if the hole appears as a mixture of two normal dis- 
tributions (from say 2 samples) , then it will be learned by 
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t-he Explorer as a sei: of two clusters , each of the clusters 
being a set of closely related cells . 

Here , we shall introduce two terms which will be used 
later on. 

[a] Concrete-belief *• 

This is the set of all the cells which the clusterer 
has formed. From now on we shall represent this belief by 
"C- belief". 

[b] Extrapolated-belief *• 

This is set of higher level concepts which the clus- 
terer returns. From now on we shall denote this by "E- 
belief '* . 

Intuitively , C-belief is just an unordered collection 
of chunks of information while E-belief is a collection of 
information which is ordered. In E-belief the ordering is 
done such that some sort of pattern can be observed in the 
collection of cells. 

Intuitively , the learner must try to maximize its C- 
belief and E-belief over the determining distribution *P. *P 
is usually unknown to the learner. It is quite likely that 
the distribution P that the belief of the Explorer 
represents is very much different from *P. To form a belief 
from wrong information is very risky because the likelihood 
of biases is now very much increased. It will be very much 
desirable that till the learner is very confident of its 
learning it does not make any assertions that are formed by 
rejecting some seemingly unimportant information. Another 
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way t-o look at it is that till the learner doesn’t have 
enough confidence in its learning , it sticks on to a large 
number of small pieces of information however unconnected 
they might seem. In the extreme case when the learner has 
zero confidence in its learning , no information is ignored. 
At the other extreme of supreme confidence small pieces of 
information are likely to be ignored by the learner. 

Explorer implements the above concept by using a very 
simple heuristic as explained below. 

If before division of the cell the resource being 
expended was R and the influence of the cell was - I and the 
values after the division were R’ ’ and I’’ then one can 
represent 

the unit change in resource expended dR/R as (R 

R’ ’ )/R , and 

the unit change in influence of the cells dl/I as (I 

I’ ’ )/I. 

If the level of confidence is high then (-dR/R) indi- 
cates how good it will be to go ahead with the splitting of 
the cell 

and if the level of confidence is low then (dl/I) indi- 
cates how bad it will be if the learner forms biases. 
"Divide" goes ahead with the division if the following 
expression is negative : 

[( dR/R ) * level-of -confidence 


+ penalty 
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Fig. 10 

A negative dR/R has the effect of trying to find the 
major cluster of events <the region marked as 'A' in 
the figure) by ignoring the relatively less important 
events (the four events at the corners of the cell). 

A positive dl/I has the effect of trying to prevent 
the loss of information by ignoring the relatively less 
important events (the 4 corner points). 

When the 1 evel-of -conf idence of the Explorer is high it 
tends to give higher weightage to dR/R. However when 
its level-of -conf idence is low it gives higher 
weightage to dl/I. 
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+ ( dl/I ) * (1 -level-of-confidence) 3 

In the above expression dR/R and dl/I are opposite in 
nature. While dR/R attjsmpts to ignore smaller informations 
and form stronger beliefs , dl/I tries to avoid the split of 
the cells. From another point of view , dR/R tends to look 
for local patterns while dl/I attempts to look for global 
pattern. 

In the case of peg-insertion 

the distance that the robot travels becomes the 
"resource expended'*' 

!> 

level-of-confidence is the probability that the 
Explorer will find the hole within its belief 

"inf luence'^of a cell is the potential developed by the 
cell around its immediate periphery (calculated by the 
ratio of the probability of finding the hole within the 
cell and the radius of the cell ) 

and , 

'penalty*^ is the number of events that have occurred 
within the cell in the past ( in the case of peg-insertion 
the event space is the X-Y plane ) . 

C-belief are stored in the form of rectangular cells 
giving them some properties typically characterizing the 
cell . 


However , E-beliefs are stored differently. 


First let us discuss how the E-beliefs are formed. 
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4.3 Formation of E-beliefs : 


The learner picks up all the cells in a list and sorts 
them based on some heuristic. In peg- insertion we have used 
the density of the cells for sorting the cells. The first 
cell in the sorted list is picked up. Now the neighbours of 
this are picked up from the remaining cells. A cell ’cl’ is 
neighbour of cell ’c2’ only if the density of cl <= density 
of c2 , percentage change in density is less than some m% 
and the gap between the cell is within u% of the distance 
between the centroids of the cells. 

If for the two cells rl and r2 are the radii (as 
defined earlier), and d is the distance between the centroids 
of the cells , then 

gap is 

= d - ( rl + r2) 

After the first cell has picked up all its neighbours , 
the neighbours that have been picked up by the cell , pick 
up their neighbours. Finally a stage is reached when the 
cells are unable to pick up any more cells. Now this set of 
picked up cells forms a higher level of cluster. To get more 
clusters the above mentioned procedure is repeated with the 
current first cell in the remaining cells. 

The result is a collection of higher level clusters. 

These clusters are now to be stored and used effi- 
ciently. 


The treatment of these clusters will vary depending on 
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what concept they are representing and how they are going to 
be used for decision making. 

In peg-insertion these clusters approximately represent 
the distributions learned by the learner. To store these 
clusters in a condensed form ,the following transformation 
is done on each of the clusters. 

[1] find the centroid of the cluster 

[2] shift the X-Y axes to this centroid 

[3] calculate the second moment of inertia about these axes 

[4] calculate the product of inertia 

[5] calculate the rotation "alpha" required for orienting 
the axis in the principle directions. 

[6] calculate the radius of gyration around the new X and Y 
axis as 

a = sqrt ( Ixx-new / A-total) 
b = sqrt { lyy-new / A-total) 

[7] calculate the probability of finding the solution in 
the cluster "p" 

Thus , each cluster is characterized by 5 quantities (p 
.alpha, a ,b, centroid) which we may call a "belief". 
These quantities are used by the OSL , during the actual 
phase of searching the hole. A "belief" is chosen and its 
environment is set by a procedure called the "set-env". The 
environment set by the "set-env" is normally an elliptical 
field. The solver blindly tries to move towards the maximum 
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Fig. I! 


Potential fields set up by the OSL for the SOLVER 
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pot.ential without, visiting the previously visited points. 
This scheme allows the OSL to gain control over the solver 
and thus enforce any decision taken by the OSL on the 
solver . 

Now let us continue with our discussion of the cells. 

For any new information to be a candidate for belonging 
to a cell or forming a cell of its own , the particular 
information must satisfy some conditions. Some of the common 
conditions are that it must at least contribute some minimum 
amount to the whole of knowledge. Or, in other words, this 
information must have some minimum likelihood of being 
important in the decision making process. Any information 
that adds to the already existing cells is used to increase 
the confidence that the Explorer has in the utility of the 
particular cell. Thus the likelihood of using the particu- 
lar cell has been increased for decision making (of course 
only to the extent of the importance of the new information 
! ). 

4.4 Discussion on biases : 


It is very likely that the Explorer may get biased by 
its previous success and derive a completely wrong picture 
of the actual knowledge ’i^K. Unbreaking a bias is normally 
quite difficult unless the system itself realizes that its 
performance may be bad because of the biases that it has 
developed. Presently while searching or learning the Explorer 
begins to suspect the formation of a bias whenever it begins 
to perform badly ( i.e suddenly most of the solutions are 
being found very much outside its belief. ) or it is 
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Fig. 

I-f the determinining distribution is as shown above, 
then depending on how the Explorer receives the points 
, it might form a bias around 'A'. Due to this bias 
the Explorer may tend to spend its distance resource 
around 'A'. The Explorer has some simple mechanisms to 
break this bias. 

Biases can very easily be -formed with other distribu- 
tion also, especially when the in-formation available 
with the Explorer is not / representative o-f the deter- 
mining distribution. 
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crossing the self imposed bounds [see footnote] . 

In such cases the Explorer decides to temporarily 
forego its learning till more concrete information has been 
attained. 

4*5.1. General discussion on the database of the Explorer : 


Let ’’ E " be the event space ( el e2 e3 e4 . . . ) . Then 
there exists a probability distribution *P over it and this 
probability distribution is not known to the Explorer. 

The Explorer begins the task by having only the 
knowledge of the approximate position of the hole that has 
been programmed by the programmer. For the first few 
attempts the Explorer moves around the centroid in a square 
spiral thus searching exhaustively till a reasonable data- 
base has been acquired by it on the basis of which it can 
learn and thus formulate a belief. 

Let the actual complete knowledge (not yet known to 
the Explorer ) be represented by ’ *K ’ implying that if the 
Explorer had the complete knowledge *K then any optimal 
strategy developed by the Explorer would be the best pos- 
sible strategy that it can develop to do the task. 

However , the Explorer never has the complete knowledge 

*K. 


At any stage , the Explorer has accumulated some infor- 


Explorer has a small operating system implemented in 
it. It is called the OSL. One of functions of OSL is 
to set some limits within which any belief will be ex- 
trapolated. More will be discussed about the OSL later. 
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mation from its previous attempts to solve the problem. All 
the attempts made by the Explorer in solving the problems 
results in the Explorer accumulating some sort of informa- 
tion. 


Th^ information possessed by the Explorer is hardly 
complete and every move of it has to be based on this incom- 
plete knowledge, f Any probabilistic distribution that 
describes the experience is possibly the actual knowledge 
*K.j When the knowledge is complete and precise , then a 
fixed distribution *P exists and is known completely. On 
the other hand is the the case of complete ignorance^^ when 
only the bounds of the task are known. In this case any of 
the possible distributions *X satisfying the bounds is pos- 
sibly the actual Knowledge *K. In general K is some subset 
of *K. 

4.5.2. Updating the database : 


The learning system will also require to update its 
knowledge as it encounters new experience. It will have to 
update its inference rule and will have to revise database 
given the new evidence. This is necessary primarily because 
we cannot afford to spend computing time to learn the clus- 
ters afresh after each iteration. Hence until a need for 
learning afresh is not felt , only a minor update is done. 

Depending upon the new experience updating may have to 
be done differently. The following two cases can be easily 
distinguished : 

£ 1 ] New evidence affects the unknown probability. 
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This implies "that, either the Explorer is encountering 
an event related to the past experience but has not yet been 
learned , or it is encountering a new situation unrelated to 
the past ( that is a new pattern begins to emerge and the 
learner might have to unlearn some or all of its previous 
experience ) . A single such event is usually not sufficient 
for the Explorer to invoke its learning to learn afresh 
The Explorer considers learning anew again only if some 
minimum percentage of the total number of events have 
occurred outside the C-belief. Also , these events must have 
some chance of being able to form a new cluster of their 
own or to be able to extend the existing belief. 
Explorer presently keeps track of the number of events out- 
side the C-belief which have at least one event adjacent to 
it. When this total exceeds beyond a certain user defined 
limit the Explorer decides to learn again. In the later 
versions of Explorer we hope to implement a better scheme to 
decide when to learn. A very good scheme would be to recog- 
nize the formatiion of a cell outside the C-belief which has 
not yet been learned. However , this recognition might 
result in the use of too much of computing time and for the 
present we have avoided it, 

[2] The new evidence corroborates what is already known 

till now. 

This would result in an increase in the confidence of 
the Explorer in its own belief. Some minor update may be 
required in the estimates of its C-belief . 

Strictly speaking, any knowledge K must be looked upon 
as having been derived from some body of evidence ’Z’ and 
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thus denoted by K(Z) , say. 

As long as K remains fixed within a problem, there is 
no need to formalize the dependence of the new experience on 
Z. If however the new experience is different , and is 
affecting the confidence of the Explorer in its belief , 
then this new evidence must be taken into account to modify 
the knowledge K of the Explorer. 

4.6. OSL the operating system for the learner : 


Very similar to how an operating system manages the 
resources in a computer , we have felt that such a concept 
should prove to be very useful in a general learning system. 
In Explorer a small operating system has been implemented 
which we have called the OSL . 

OSL becomes operative when the Explorer is unable to 
find the solution within its C-belief. As soon as the 
Explorer has checked its C-belief it starts checking its E- 
belief . E-belief , as we have already indicated earlier , 
is a set of information derived from the high level clus- 
ters and each element of the E-belief now demands being con- 
sidered first and being considered for as long as possible. 
Because the Explorer has a limit on the resource it can 
spend ( the distance it can travel to find the hole ) these 
elements of the E-belief must be allocated the resource in 
the most efficient manner. Also , one of the major tasks of 
the Explorer is to minimize the use of the resource as much 
as possible. Hence we see here that the act of considering 
an element of the E-belief over another , and using it to do 
the search is equivalent to an operating system allocating a 
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resource to one among the many requesters . Another very 
important function of the operating system is to set bounds 
for an element of E-belief such that the particular belief 
will not be considered if its use results in the stepping 
over of the bounds. In the peg-insertion problem the OSL 
might generate bounds over an element of E-belief as a 
rectangular area oriented along the principal axis of moment 
of inertia . 

OSL controls both the "learner" and "solver" of the 
Explorer. The Learner and the Solver are totally unaware of 
each other’s existence and they work independent of each 
other . At any one particular time only one of them is 
operative (depending upon the instruction given by the 
OSL) . 


On being instructed by the OSL ,the learner learns all 
the information afresh and overwrites the earlier learned 
information by the newly learned one. 

The solver blindly follows the instructions given by 
the OSL. The solver understands only two types of instruc- 
tions •• 

[a] To check if the solution can be found within a cell . 

[b] To follow a potential field set up by the OSL. 

OSL in general sets up an elliptical field (which may 
be displaced and rotated about the co-ordinate axes) 


We now discuss the strategy followed by the Explorer. 
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4.7. Strategy followed by the Explorer 


The Explorer at any stage has formed a set of beliefs 
E-beliefs and the C-beliefs . Its first decision is to check 
if the solution can be found within the C-belief. If it 
fails , then it makes note of the fact that the solution has 
turned out to be outside its C-belief. This information is 
useful in keeping track of how completely the Explorer has 
learned the determining distribution, and is useful in simu- 
lating the concept of confidence which the human beings 
display during the learning stages. 

Next, the OSL picks up the elements of the E-belief and 
assigns to each a numerical estimate of the strength of the 
belief. The OSL now picks up a packet of resource and allo- 
cates it to the elements of its E-beliefs - allocating more 
to the strongest belief and least to weakest belief . Now it 
considers the belief with the maximum strength and sets its 
potential field .The solver will blindly follow this poten- 
tial till the resource allocated to the current belief is 
exhausted. 

The OSL also decides a bound within which the 
particular belief will be considered to do the search. We 
have called this limit as "*limitl". The Explorer now does 
its search based exclusively on this belief until either its 
resource is exhausted or the extrapolation goes beyond the 
limit "^limitl" set-up by the OSL. If the bounds are 
crossed , irrespective of the resource remaining with the 
particular belief the process of searching for the solution 
based on the particular belief alone is aborted. The OSL 
now sets a different potential consistent with all the 
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beliefs but centered around the current belief being con- 
sidered, To illustrate this point , let us consider a belief 
for wliich a circular field has been set up . Also , let the 
potential field consistent with the all the beliefs con- 
sidered together be an elliptical field centered at some 
point different from the centroid of the current belief . 

Now if the bounds are crossed ,the shape of the field 

r 

that is set up is consistent with that of the whole pattern 
, but this field is now centered around the centroid of the 
current belief. The operating system also sets in a global 
bound for all the beliefs. We have called this as "*limit2" 
If this bound is exceeded then the Explorer automatically 
assumes that it has either developed a bias or has encoun- 
tered a rare situation. This is when the Explorer tem- 
porarily foregoes all its learning and returns to its crude 
strategy of exhaustive search for the solution. However , if 
the Explorer re-enters the bounds it resumes its earlier 
strategy consistent with its learning. 
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3. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Experiments with the Explorer 


We have simulated a number of situations of peg- 
insertion to test the performance of the Explorer . Its per- 
formance is compared with the Square spiral method presently- 
used in the industry , As has been mentioned earlier , the 
Square spiral method works well for a limited number of 
cases only . Its performance is best when the programmer 
has exactly programmed the centroid of the "determining" 
distribution as the starting point for the search . 

To compare the performances of the Explorer and the 
Square spiral method we used a slightly improved version of 
the Square spiral method. We always begin the square spiral 
from the current centroid of the distribution known to the 
robot . 


A situation is simulated by allowing the user to 
interactively specify the distributions he would like to 
have in the X and Y axes for the appearance of the hole . 

Depending upon the distribution requested by the user , 
appropriate questions are asked by the program so that it 
can generate the requested distribution. For example , if a 
user requests a normal distribution in tfee one of the axes , 
then the program asks the user to specify the mean and the 
variance he would like to have for the normal distribution. 

During the simulation , options for performing 
transformations on the generated distribution are given. 
This gives the user the flexibility to generate different 
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combinations of distributions. 

After the points for the experiment have been generated 
, they are fed to the two algorithms 

[a] The algorithm which finds the hole by moving in a 
square spiral around the centroid , 

[b] The Explorer 

The same points are fed to both the algorithms and the 
performance of the both the algorithms is compared statisti- 
cally . 


In this thesis we have presented the statistics for six 
different problems . 

The Explorer does not learn the clusters after each 
iteration . As has been discussed earlier , the Explorer 
decides to learn afresh only on being instructed by the OSL. 
Thus the points at which the Explorer decides to learn 
everything afresh are quite important in depicting the per- 
formance of the Explorer .Thus graphs have also been plotted 
with respect to each learning point . We call this the 
current learning point .Let us call the span between the 
previous learning point and the current learning point as 
the "last lap" and the region from the beginning till the 
current learning point as the "overall lap" To show how the 
performance of the Explorer improves with each- learning we 
have plotted graphs which give the running average of the 
two algorithms in the last lap and the overall lap with 
respect to the current learning point. 


The complete statistics for the two algorithms for all 
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the six problems solved is presented in a tabular form in 
Appendix A. 

The statistics for the two algorithms have also been 
compared by plotting graphs between the problem number being 
solved vs the average distance traversed by the two algo- 
rithms for three of the problems. These graphs have also 
been attached to the thesis. 

2. Descriptions of the experiments ; 


Problem no. =1 

In this experiment 200 points were generated by the 
computer such that in the X-dir the distribution was uniform 
varying from -6 to +5 ,and in the Y-dir uniform varying from 
+4 to +6 . 

No transformations were applied on the generated data. 

Problem no. =2 

In this experiment 150 points were generated and in 
both X and Y axes uniform distributions varying from 0 to +5 
were fed in . 

The generated points were transformed by rotating them 
through 180 degrees about the X and Y axes . The generated 
points and the transformed points are mixed to give a total 
of 300 points . This set of 300 points was fed to the two 

programs . 

Problem no. =3 


In this experiment exponential distribution with 
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expected value of 2 was fed in for both the axes . 

Number of points generated were 200 and no transforma- 
tion was applied . 

Problem no = 4 

In this experiment 100 points were generated (both the 
axes had exponential distributions fed in with an expectance 
of 2 ) . The generated points were transformed by first 
rotating them about the axis by 180 degrees and then shift- 
ing the axis to ( 50) . Thus 200 points were fed in to the 
algorithms . 

Problem no. =5 

Normal distributions in both the axes with "mean" 0 and 
"variance" 3 were fed in . No transformations were done and 
the number of points generated was 239 . 

Problem no. =6 

Normal distribution in both the axes . 

X-axis has a mean 4 and variance 2 , while 

Y-axis has a mean 0 and variance 2 . 

The generated distribution was rotated by 180 degrees . 

These two were mixed to form a distribution which is a 
combination of two normal distributions. 

3. Results and Discussion : 

It has been seen throughout that the performance of 
the Explorer has been better than the centroid method . In 
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distribut/ions where t-here exists a centroid for the "deter- 
mining distribution" and the distribution decreases radially 
outwards , Explorer has performed slightly better than the 
centroid method (problems 3 and 5). This is very creditable 
for the Explorer because the distribution generated was 
expected to be favourable to the centroid method . In fact 
for such distributions the centroid method has to theoreti- 
cally work better or same as any other strategy . Perhaps , 
because the generated distribution is not the same as the 
ideal distribution that was expected to be generated , the 
Explorer was able to take an edge over the centroid method . 

For other distributions the performance of Explorer was 
excellent compared to the centroid method . In some of our 
experiments a mixture of 2 distributions was used. In the ind- 
ustrial situation the actual set being assembled by the robot 
can be from two different samples (and it is quite likely 
that these distributions will be different ) . Problem 
number 4 is indicative of how much one can stand 
to gain by the use of the learner method . The Explorer has 
on an average beaten the centroid method by a distance of 
more than 60 BRU for each search and if we consider only the 
last lap then the centroid method is being beaten by a dis- 
tance of more than 80 BRDs for each search . 

It has also been seen that the Explorer found it 
tougher to learn the normal distributions as compared to 
other distributions that were fed in . However , since 
finally the Explorer is able to perform as good as the cen- 
troid method we can well assume that it has learnt the nor- 
mal distribution properly (this is a valid claim since no 
strategy can be theoretically expected to perform better 
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than the centroid method for a normal bivariate distribution 

). 

Let us perform a small calculation to see what can 
theoretically be the best search average for problem number 
1 . 


Since , the points are uniformly distributed over an 
area varying from -5 to +5 in the x axis , and 4 to 6 in the 
y axis , the best strategy on an average must take ( 11 * 
3 ) /2 = 16.5 BRU. 

In the last lap our algorithm seems to have performed 
better than the best strategy ! Actually this is true only 
if it is assumed that the simulation has generated a perfect 
distribution . It was found that the simulation technique 
had generated lesser number of points at the periphery than 
in the interior region of the distribution . Thus we must 
actually make an adjustment for this while making the cal- 
culation . 

4. Conclusions : 


The Explorer has clearly proved to be superior to the 
centroid method. It has also shown an excellent ability to 
be able to learn the distributions with which the hole keeps 
appearing . Throughout our implementation we have used the 
decision making approach to develop the learner . Most of 
the heuristics used are very simple mathematical formulae . 
The motivation behind the choice of these formulae has been 
to simulate the human thinking . Though most of the formulae 
are only crude representation of the way human beings make 
decisions , these formulae have proved to be quite useful in 
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our implementation . We believe that most of the power in 
our system was derived because of our approach to look at 
the whole problem from the point of view of decision making. 
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APPENDIX A 


This appendix gives the complete statistics for the 
six problems with which the experiments were performed. 



A-1 


Sample run on "the computer. 

Problem no. : 1 
Data fed in : 

No of points = 200 

Distribution in X direction : uniform -5 to +5 
Distribution in Y direction : uniform +4 to -7 
Mean and Variance in the x and y directions 
expected value in x = nil 
expected value in y = nil 


variance in x = nil 

variance in y = nil 

^★transformation applied : 
★center : nil 

★alpha : nil 

no of samples = 1 

mix / no-mix = nil 


★★The transformation applied is 

1) rotate about z axis by ★alpha 

2) followed by shift of z axis to ★center. 

If option for two samples is given then the two set of 
points (the transformed and the untransformed points ) are 
generated. Otherwise only the transformed points are taken 
into account. The two samples are mixed if the mix option is 
given . 
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Statistics for the sample run : 

The table below gives the progressive statistical 
analysis of the sample run .Each block shows the statis- 
tics for the two programs . A block is shown after each 
learning .The figures given are as follows : 

column 1 ■- shows the learning point from which onwards 
the statistics is calculated in the particular row 
< Ino > . 

column 2 ; average distance travelled from Ino to 
current learning point by the PLS method < av-PLS > . 

column 3 : average distance travelled from Ino to the 
current learning point by the centroid method < av-CEN> 

column 4 : variance by the PLS method < var-PLS > . 

column 5 : variance by the centroid method < var-cent > . 

In each block the current learning point is indicated 
as < current learning point > at < prob-no. > . 

1 at 12 

av-PLS av-CEN var-PLS var-cent 
0 : 33.58 33.58 948.91 948.91 


2 at 17 


0 : 


42.12 


34.65 


970.10 888.46 



3 : 

4 : 


14.99 

13.35 
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38.96 260.42 1188.83 
41.12 83.66 1297.76 
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Sample run on the computer. 


Problem no. : 2 
Data fed in : 

No of points = 300 

Distribution in X direction : uniform 
Distribution in Y direction : uniform 
Mean and Variance in the x and y directions 
expected value in x = nil 

expected value in y = nil 

variance in x = nil 

variance in y = nil 

*5»ctransf ormation applied : 


♦center : 

(0 0) 



♦alpha 

• 

3.14 



no of 

samples = 

2 



mix / 

no -mix = 

mix 




av-PLS 

av-LEN 

var-PLS 

var-cent 

0 : 

53.46 

1 at 26 
53.46 

1511.56 

1511.56 

0 : 
1 : 

60.50 

75.75 

2 at 38 
53.95 
55.00 

2555.36 

4477.02 

1289.05 

805.33 

0 

1 

2 

43.22 

37.43 

23.91 

3 at 72 
52.39 
51.78 
50.65 

1942.34 

2093.07 

550.67 

1041.60 

774.95 

759.29 

0 : 
1 : 
2 

3 

42.39 

38.71 

31.97 

40.53 

4 at 104 

52.97 1915.49 
52.81 1995.70 
52.41 1249.67 
54.28 1850.06 

1040.64 

883.57 

896.76 

1036.01 
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5 at 176 


0 : 

38.86 

48.23 

1464.77 

954.98 

1 : 

36.33 

47.32 

1413.29 

852.94 

2 : 

32.90 

46.65 

999.98 

851.50 

3 : 

35.84 

45.35 

1111.83 

874.73 

4 : 

33.75 

41.38 

769.58 

751.79 


0 

36.97 

6 at 230 
49.30 

1223.82 

966.76 

1 

34.86 

48.76 

1148.04 

894.83 

2 

32.31 

48.38 

828.96 

897.84 

3 

34.11 

47.89 

870.42 

926.30 

4 

32.48 

46.26 

608 . 50 

885.42 

5 

30.80 

52.78 

388.75 

989.28 



Number of 

problems 

solved : 

300 

0 

34.36 

49.60 

1087.72 

1010.14 

1 

32.54 

49.23 

1009.58 

961.01 

2 

30.56 

48.97 

761.35 

966.55 

3 

31.56 

48.72 

785.18 

996.97 

4 

30.09 

47.81 

596.02 

984.72 

5 

27.97 

51.55 

482.97 

1081.96 

6 

25.79 

50.60 

544.71 

1151.38 
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Sample run on "bhe computer. 

Problem no. : 3 

Data fed in : 

No of points = 200 

Distribution in X direction : exponential 
Distribution in Y direction : exponential 


Mean and 

Variance 

in the x and y directions 

expected 

value in 

X = 2 


expected 

value in 

y = 2 


variance 

in X = 

nil 


variance 

in y = 

nil 


^^transformation 

applied : 


♦center 

nil 


♦alpha : 

nil 


no of samples = 

1 


mix / no 

-mix = 

nil 



av-PLS 

av-LEN var-PLS 

var-cent 

0 ; 

30.42 

1 at 12 

30.42 4304.08 

4304.08 

0 : 

1 : 

20.60 

11.54 

2 at 25. 

20.00 2164.96 

10.38 19.33 

2227.52 

118.08 

0 

1 ; 

2 : 

17.15 

14.94 

15.69 

3 at 84 

18.92 1575.80 
17.00 1086.89 
18.46 1318.99 

1476.60 

979.64 

1157.71 

Number of 

problems solved : 

200 

0 : 

1 : 

2 : 

11.98 

10.81 

10.75 

15.73 711.46 
14.79 459.08 
15.11 491.71 

1008 . 47 
783.45 
831.34 
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3 : 8.24 13.41 52.20 656.76 
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Sample run on t-he computer . 


Problem no. : 4 
Data fed in : 

No of points = 200 

Distribution in X direction : exponential 
Distribution in Y direction : exponential 


Mean and 

Variance 

in the x 

and y directions 

expected 

value in 

X = 2 



expected 

value in 

y = 2 



variance 

in X = 

nil 



variance 

in y = 

nil 



**:transf ormation 

applied : 



^center 

(5 0) 



♦alpha : 


3.14 



no of samples = 

2 



mix / no 

-mix = 

mix 




av-PLS 

av-LEN 

var-PLS 

var-cent 

0 : 

107 . 50 

1 at 18 
107 . 50 

2719.81 

2719.81 

0 : 

1 : 

. 61.12 
26.33 

2 at 42 

107.36 

107.25 

3020.15 

421.97 

1672.94 

887.77 

0 : 

1 : 

2 : 

37.82 

29.83 
30.47 

3 at 175 

96.61 2192.00 
95.36 1511.06 
93.21 1704.97 

896.07 

671.81 

602.71 

Number of 

problems 

solved : 

200 

0 : 

1 : 

2 : 

35.68 

28.58 

28.92 

97.44 

96.45 
94.80 

2047 . 66 
1420.58 
1571.39 

892.29 

700.54 

651.68 
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3 : 

20.68 

103.28 

780. 14 

826.84 
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Sample run on the computer. 


Problem no, ; 5 
Data fed in : 

No of points = 239 

Distribution in X direction : normal 
Distribution in Y direction ; normal 
Mean and Variance in the x and y directions 
expected value in x = 0 

expected value in y = 0 

variance in x = 3 

variance in y = 3 

♦^transformation applied : 

♦center : nil 

♦alpha : nil 

no of samples = 1 

mix / no-mix = nil 


0 : 


av-PLS av-LEN var-PLS var-cent 

1 at 16 

48.63 48.63 1126.61 1126.61 


2 at 35 

0 ; 55.17 46.17 1653.34 1044.20 

1 : 60.68 44.11 2030.43 965.46 


0 

1 

2 


3 at 52 

55.23 47.54 1417.10 1008.33 
58.17 47.06 1518.19 955.00 
55.35 50.35 930.70 922.70 


0 

1 

2 

3 


4 at 58 

58.93 48.43 1776.82 984.45 
62.86 48.36 1968.65 930.28 
64.65 51.87 1910.49 873.94 
91.00 56.17 3747.33 710.81 
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0 : 

1 : 

2 : 

3 : 

4 : 

60.49 

64.22 

66.31 

78.73 

70.56 

5 at 67 
51.31 
52.16 
56.94 
64.40 
69.89 

1713.38 

1839.42 

1714.21 

2311.80 

1187.58 

1090.81 

1076.60 

1081.25 

1156.11 

1377.65 



6 at 78 



0 : 

58.91 

51.99 

1800.52 

1121.58 

1 : 

61.56 

52.85 

1940.08 

1116.61 

2 : 

61.95 

56.72 

1899.67 

1134.62 

3 : 

66.27 

60.88 

2486.12 

1229.33 

4 : 

58.85 

62.30 

1869.23 

1376.21 

5 : 

49.27 

56.09 

2223.11 

1289.36 




7 at 167 


0 

50.81 

51.60 

1402.58 

1172.20 

1 

51.05 

51.91 

1431.26 

1176.00 

2 

49.66 

53.04 

1329.72 

1196.26 

3 

48.82 

53.43 

1383.21 

1235.48 

4 

46.50 

53.28 

1149.74 

1263.93 

5 

44.33 

51.79 

1089.54 

1226.65 

6 

43.72 

51.26 

946.04 

1216.33 




8 at 195 


0 

49.20 

52.09 

1377.50 

1200.99 

1 

49.25 

52.40 

1399.90 

1206.46 

2 

47.89 

53.39 

1307.66 

1225.94 

3 

47.01 

53.75 

1345.07 

1260.76 

4 

45.08 

53.64 

1151.39 

1284.58 

5 

43.29 

52.50 

1100.00 

1258.17 

6 

42.73 

52.16 

990.73 

1253.91 

7 

39.57 

55.04 

1119.67 

1362.53 



Number of 

problems 

solved : 

239 

0 

48.08 

52.14 

1353.91 

1192.46 

1 

48.04 

52.39 

1370.19 

1196.24 

2 

46.86 

53.16 

1292.42 

1210.74 

3 

46.09 

53.42 

1318.16 

1236.15 

4 

44.60 

53.33 

1168.56 

1253.30 

5 

43.24 

52.46 

1130.48 

1231.69 

6 

42.83 

52.21 

1053.17 

1226.79 

7 

41.74 

53.39 

1183.42 

1237.21 

8 

43.11 

52.34 

1219.10 

1154.63 
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Sample run on the computer. 


Problem no. : 6 
Data fed in : 


No of points = 398 

Distribution in X direction : normal 

Distribution in Y direction : normal 

Mean and Variance in the x and y directions 

expected value in x = 4 

expected value in y = 0 

variance in x = 2 

variance in y = 2 

**transf ormation applied •• 

^center : (00) 

*alpha : 3.14 


no of 

samples = 

2 



mix / 

no-mix = 

mix 




av-PLS 

av-LEN 

var-PLS 

var-cent 

0 

: 76.70 

1 at 43 
76.70 

5735.33 

5735.33 

0 

1 

: 68.79 

: 51.80 

2 at 63 
79.22 
84.65 

5333.47 

4046,36 

4743.82 

2568.93 




3 at 115 


0 : 

59.05 

77.83 

4213.55 

3597.04 

1 : 

48.51 

78.51 

3007 . 69 

2318.78 

2 : 

47.25 

76.15 

2602.46 

2202.51 




4 at 166 


0 ; 

60.96 

80.83 

4002.37 

4257.36 

1 : 

55.46 

82.27 

3279.74 

3732.64 

2 : 

56.17 

81.81 

3127.78 

3957.28 
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3 ; 

65.27 

87.57 

3499.38 

5680.66 

0 : 


5 at 170 


63.19 

81.94 

4337.99 

4253.11 

1 : 

58.61 

83.72 

3782.16 

3738.80 

2 : 

59.89 

83.54 

3722.47 

3957.28 

3 : 

71.84 

90.53 

4487.63 

5515.92 

4 : 

155.50 

128.25 

9539.25 

1880.69 




6 at 174 


0 

64.58 

84.32 

4325.83 

4560.79 

1 

60.60 

86.82 

3799.16 

4149.95 

2 

62.19 

87.21 

3738.14 

4433.82 

3 

75.36 

96.95 

4369.01 

6197.81 

4 

139.63 

156.75 

5134.48 

5357.44 

5 

123.75 

185.25 

225.69 

7209.69 




7 at 192 


0 

63.24 

82.66 

4217.96 

4358.00 

1 

59.36 

84.38 

3712.71 

3947.31 

2 

60.53 

84.33 

3650.76 

4161.00 

3 

69.49 

89.86 

4159.26 

5407.91 

4 

77.77 

94.35 

5350.25 

4842.46 

5 

63.64 

88.18 

3290.32 

5133.97 

6 

50. 28 

66.61 

2989.87 

2113.57 




8 at 205 


0 

63.58 

80.34 

4209 . 59 

4216.18 

1 

60.10 

81.30 

3746.82 

3808.51 

2 

61.27 

80.83 

3693.56 

3981.29 

3 

69.37 

83.53 

4144.85 

4989.09 

4 

74.72 

78.26 

4938.41 

4035.57 

5 

65.49 

72.54 

3581.56 

3963.56 

6 

57.97 

58.00 

3520.03 

1694.13 

7 

68.62 

46.08 

4058.85 

868.53 




9 at 247 


0 

61.88 

79.32 

3936.98 

4054.00 

1 

58.75 

79.87 

3501.87 

3697.85 

2 

59.51 

79.35 

3436.86 

3817.80 

3 

64.34 

80.61 

3683.01 

4448.51 

4 

63.75 

76.23 

3797.74 

3623.07 

5 

58.99 

73.53 

3039.49 

3565.73 

6 

55.44 

67.41 

2951.26 

2644.71 

7 

57.13 

67.67 

2927.06 

2818.26 

8 

53.57 

74.36 

2523.25 

3232.71 


10 at 255 
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0 

61.53 

79.00 

3844.81 

4045.00 

1 

58.45 

79.47 

3405.23 

3700.86 

2 

59.15 

78.93 

3333.35 

3815.68 

3 

63.56 

79.96 

3532.75 

4410.94 

4 

62.58 

75.60 

3549.23 

3631.12 

5 

58.21 

73.12 

2841.96 

3576.88 

6 

54.98 

67.58 

2748.57 

2745.90 

7 

56.32 

67.86 

2671.52 

2926.22 

8 

53.12 

73.52 

2261.27 

3305.81 

9 

50. 75 

69.13 

879.19 

3666.61 




11 at 290 


0 

61.05 

78.72 

3801.38 

4163.73 

1 

58.32 

79.07 

3414.64 

3889.29 

2 

58.90 

78.58 

3354.90 

4002 . 64 

3 

62.36 

79.30 

3526.18 

4535.27 

4 

61.16 

75.90 

3532.28 

4024.46 

5 

58.02 

74.15 

3025 . 50 

4001 . 51 

6 

55.75 

70.32 

2967.91 

3450.58 

7 

56.76 

71.00 

2957.37 

3693.16 

8 

54.94 

74.81 

2764.10 

4015.64 

9 

56.28 

75.26 

2995.74 

4779.96 

10 

57.54 

76.66 

3470.93 

5023.88 




12 at 312 


0 

60.55 

80.38 

3728.88 

4204.36 

1 

57.97 

80.97 

3359.81 

3957.11 

2 

58.47 

80.68 

3301.36 

4067.44 

3 

61.43 

81.87 

3443.87 

4552.87 

4 

60.08 

79.88 

3417.50 

4143.62 

5 

57.39 

78.52 

2981.37 

4139.62 

6 

55.47 

75.43 

2929.92 

3710.88 

7 

56.25 

76.75 

2916.27 

3937.07 

8 

54.75 

80.48 

2756.62 

4181.69 

9 

55.51 

84.43 

2905.94 

4755.04 

10 

56.18 

86.58 

3186.78 

4870.31 

11 

54.00 

102.36 

2727.00 

4220.23 




13 at 333 


0 

60.58 

78.81 

3583.87 

4317.02 

1 

58.19 

79.13 

3220.63 

4105.96 

2 

58.66 

78.72 

3156.22 

4217.39 

3 

61.39 

79.33 

3249.82 

4696.06 

4 

60.20 

76.81 

3167.58 

4368.31 

5 

57.86 

75.55 

2782.87 

4362.84 

6 

56.20 

72.79 

2735.23 

3980.87 

7 

56.96 

73.58 

2697.67 

4213.75 

8 

55.77 

76.38 

2544.22 

4468.86 

9 

56.85 

77.36 

2550.94 

5069 . 60 

10 

57.47 

78.21 

2718.20 

5205.83 

11 

57.42 

79.47 

2105.50 

5350.39 

12 

61.00 

55.48 

1429.33 

5409.58 
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14 at 351 


0 

60.26 

79.70 

3507.66 

4263.88 

1 

57.97 

80.12 

3153.69 

4057.01 

2 

58.40 

79.81 

3088.87 

4158.83 

3 

60.86 

80.61 

3162.62 

4586.29 

4 

59.64 

78.70 

3062.92 

4267.58 

5 

57.52 

77.60 

2712.23 

4264.87 

6 

56.02 

75.17 

2667.05 

3930.52 

7 

56.67 

76.14 

2626.35 

4126.99 

8 

55.61 

78.82 

2484.96 

4329.49 

9 

56.43 

80.62 

2467.15 

4761.16 

10 

56.91 

81.57 

2596.56 

4840.45 

11 

56.54 

84.39 

2094.51 

4713.39 

12 

57.97 

74.26 

1732.02 

4706.65 

13 

54.44 

96.17 

2062.02 

2995.03 




15 at 375 


0 

60.60 

80.27 

3443.23 

4215.42 

1 

58.51 

80.73 

3108.44 

4016.70 

2 

58.94 

80.48 

3045.25 

4108.46 

3 

61.28 

81.34 

3100.99 

4485.16 

4 

60.31 

79.82 

2998.94 

4181.67 

5 

58.45 

78.88 

2691.06 

4179.91 

6 

57.15 

76.76 

2653.57 

3889.96 

7 

57.83 

77.76 

2615.39 

4053.56 

8 

57.00 

80.18 

2495.42 

4214.49 

9 

58.13 

82.09 

2481.17 

4521.85 

10 

58.62 

82.96 

2584.10 

4566.91 

11 

59.06 

85.55 

2218.27 

4355.66 

12 

60.83 

79.68 

2028.56 

4269.80 

13 

60.74 

91.79 

2328.15 

3260.45 

14 

65.46 

88.50 

2475.75 

3434.33 



Number of 

problems 

solved : 

398 

0 

60.17 

81.10 

3413.23 

4297.67 

1 

58.17 

81.64 

3094.85 

4120.90 

2 

58.55 

81.46 

3035.48 

4212.98 

3 

60.62 

82.43 

3087 . 30 

4576.27 

4 

59.60 

81.30 

2990.90 

4326.42 

5 

57.92 

80.48 

2711.84 

4329.98 

6 

56.74 

78.61 

2677.46 

4079.03 

7 

57.31 

79.66 

2646.19 

4237.10 

8 

56.54 

81.92 

2541.84 

4382.94 

9 

57.37 

84.02 

2543.88 

4682.55 

10 

57.74 

84.85 

2634.42 

4726.28 

11 

57.81 

87.51 

2363.30 

4601.01 

12 

58.78 

83.71 

2265.61 

4627.53 

13 

58.06 

92.83 

2533.69 

4034.14 

14 

59.45 

91.55 

2707.40 

4426.20 

15 

53.17 

94.74 

2872.06 

5441.32 
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